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MAHOMET. 
BY CARLYLE. 
(Continued from No. 20.) 


To the idolatrous Arabs one of the most an- 
cient universal objects of worship was that Black 
Stone, still kept in the building called Caabah, 
at Mecca. Didorus Siculus mentions this Caabah 
in a way not to be mistaken, 2s the oldest, most 
honoured temple in his time; that is, some half 
century before our Era. Silvestre de Sacy says 
there is some likelihood that the Black Stone is 
an aerolite. In that case, some man might see 
it fall out of Heaven! It stands now beside the 
Well Zemzem; the Caabah is built over both. 
A Well is in all places a beautiful affecting object, 
gushing out like life from the hard earth ;—still 
more so in these hot dry countries, where it is 
the first condition of being. The Well Zemzem 
has its name from the bubbling sound of the wa- 
ters, zem-zem ; they think it is the Well which 
Hagar found with her little Ishmael in the wil- 
derness: the aerolite and it have been sacred 
now, and had a Caabah over them, for thousands 
of years. A curious object that Caabah! There 
it stands at this hour, in the black cloth-covering 
the Sultan sends it yearly; ‘‘ twenty-seven cubits 
high ;”’ with circuit, with double circuit of pil- 
lars, with festoon-rows of lamps and quaint orna- 
ments; the lamps will be lighted again ¢his night, 
—to glitter again under the stars. An authentic 
fragment of the oldest Past. It is the Keblah of 
all Moslem: from Delhi all onwards to Morocco, 
the eyes of innumerable praying men are turned 
towards it, five times, this day and all days: 
one of the notablest centres in the Habitation of 
Men. 

It had been from the sacredness attached to 
this Caabah Stone and Hagar’s Well, from the 
pilgrimings of all tribes of Arabs thither, that 
Mecca took its rise as a Town. A great town 
once, though much decayed now. It has no 
natural advantage for a town; stands in a sandy 
hollow amid bare barren hills, at a distance from 
the sea; its provisions, its very bread, have to 
be imported. But so many pilgrims needed 
lodgings: and then all places of pilgrimage do, 
from the first, become places of trade. The first 
day pilgrims meet, merchants have also met: 
where men see themselves assembled for one 
object, they find that they can accomplish other 
j ich depend on meeting together, Mecca 
Fair of all Arabia. And thereby in- 
ief staple and warehouse of whatever 
ere was between the Indian and the 
ntries, Syria, Egypt, even Italy. 
It had at oné4ime a population of 100,000; buy- 









ers, forwarders of those Eastern and Western 
products ; importers for their own behoof of pro- 
visions and corn. ‘The government was a kind 
of irregular aristocratic republic, not without a 
touch of theocracy. Ten men of a chief tribe, 
chosen in some rough way, were Governors of 
Mecca, and Keepers of the Caabah. The 
Koreish were the chief tribe in Mahomet’s time ; 
his own family was of that tribe.- The rest of 
the Nation, fractioned and cut asunder by de- 
serts, lived under similar rude patriarchal govern- 
ments by one or several: herdsmen, carriers, 
traders, generally robbers too; being oftenest at 
war, one with another, or with all: held together 
by no open bond, if it were not this meeting at 
the Caabah, where all forms of Arab Idolatry 
assembled in common adoration ;—held mainly 
by the inward indissoluble bond of a common 
blood and language. In this way had the Arabs 
lived for long ages, unnoticed by the world; a 
people of great qualities, unconsciously waiting 
for the day when they should become notable to 
all the world. Their Idolatries appear to have 
been in a tottering state; much was getting into 
confusion and fermentation among them. Ob- 
scure tidings of the most important Event ever 
transacted in this world, the Life and Death of 
the Divine Man in Judea, at once the symptom 
and cause of immeasurable change to all people 
in the world, had in the course of centuries 
reached into Arabia too; and could not but, of 
itself, have produced fermentation there. 

It was among this Arab people, so circum- 
stanced, in the year 570 of our Era, that the 
man Mahomet was born. He was of the family 
of Hashem, of the Koreish tribe as we said; 
though poor, connected with the chief persons of 
his country. Almost at his birth he lost his 
Father; at the age of six years his Mother too, 
a woman noted for her beauty, her worth and 
sense: he fell to the charge of his Grandfather, 
an old man, a hundred years old. A good old 
man: Mahomet’s Father, Abdallah, had been 
his youngest favourite son. He saw in Maho- 
met, with his old life-worn eyes, a century old, 
the lost Abdallah come back again, all that was 
left of Abdallah. He loved the little orphan Boy 
greatly ; used to say, They must take care of 
that beautiful little Boy, nothing in their kindred 
was more precious than he. At his death, while 
the boy was still but two years old, he left him 
in charge to Abu Thaleb the eldest of the Uncles, 
as to him that now was head of the house. By 
this Uncle, a just and rational man as everything 
betokens, Mahomet was brought up in the best 
Arab way. 

Mahomet, as he grew up, accompanied his 





Uncle on trading journeys and such like; in his 
eighteenth year one finds him a fighter following 
his Uncle in war. But perhaps the most signi- 
ficant of all his journeys is one we find si ll 
of some years earlier date: a journey to the Fairs 
of Syria. The young man here first came in 
contact with a quite foreign world,—with one 
foreign element of endless moment to him: the 
Christian Religion. I know not what to make 
of that ‘*Sergius, the Nestorian Monk,’? whom 
Abu Thaleb and he are said to have lodged with; 
or how much any monk could have taught one 
still so young. Probably enough it is greatly 
exaggerated, this of the Nestorian Monk. Ma- 
homet was only fourteen; had no language but 
his own: much in Syria must have been a strange 
unintelligible whirlpool to him. But the eyes of 
the lad were open; glimpses of many things 
would doubtless be taken in, and lie very enig- 
matic as yet, which were to ripen in a strange 
way into views, into beliefs and insights one day. 
These journeys to Syria were probably the be- 
ginning of much to Mahomet. 

One other circumstance we must not forget: 
that he had no school-learning; of the thing we 
call school-learning none at all. The art of wri- 
ting was but just introduced into Arabia; it seems 
to be the true opinion that Mahomet never could 
write! Life in the Desert, with its experiences, 
was all his education. Whatof this infinite Uni- 
verse he, from his dim place, with his own eyes 
and thoughts, could e in, so much and ‘no 
more of it was he to know. Curious, if we will 
reflect on it, this of having no books. Except 
by what he could see for himself, or hear of by 
uncertain rumour of speech in the obscure Ara- 
bian Desert, he could know nothing. The wis- 
dom that had been before him or at a distance 
from him in the world, was in a manner as good 
as not there forhim. Of the great brother souls, 
flame-beacons through so many lands and times, 
no one directly communicates with this great 
soul. He is alone there, deep down in the bo- 
som of the Wilderness; has to grow up so,— 
alone with Nature and his own Thoughts. 

Bat, from an early age, he had been remarked 
as_a thoughtful man. His companions named 
him “ 41 Amin, The Faithful.”” A man of truth 
and fidelity ; true in what he did, in what he 
spake and thought. They noted that he always 
meant something. A man rather taciturn in 
speech; silent when there was nothing to be 
said; but pertinent, wise, sincere, when he did 
speak; always throwing light on the matter. 

is is the only sort of speech worth speaking ! 
Through life we find him to have been regarded 
as an altogether solid, brotherly, genuine man. 
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A serious, sincere character; yet amiable, cordial, 
companionable, jocose even,—a good laugh in 
him withal: there are men whose laugh is as 
untrue as anything about them; who cannot 
laugh. One hears of Mahomet’s beauty : his 
fine sagacious honest face, brown florid com- 
plexion, beaming black eyes ;—I somehow like 
too that vein on the brow, which swelled up 
black, when he was in anger: like the * horse- 
shoe vein” in Scott’s Redgauntlet. It was a 
kind of feature in the Hashem family, this black 
swelling vein in the brow; Mahomet had it pro- 
minent, as would appear. A spontaneous, pas- 
sionate, yet just, true meaning man! Full of 
wild faculty, fire and light; of wild worth, all 
uncultured; working out his life-task in the 
depths of the Desert there. 


How he was placed with Kadijah, a rich Wi- 
dow, as her Steward, and traveled in her business 
to the Fairs of Syria; how he managed all, as 
one can well understand, with fidelity, adroitness ; 
how her gratitude, her regard for him grew: the 
story of their marriage is altogether a graceful 
intelligible one, as told us by the Arab authors. 
He was twenty-five; she forty, though still 
beautiful. He seems. to have lived in a most 
affectionate, peaceable, wholesome way with this 
wedded benefactress ; loving her truly, and her 
alone. It goes greatly against the impostor-theory, 
the fact that he lived in this entirely unexcep- 
tionable, entirely quiet and commonplace way, 
till the heat of his years was done. He was 
forty before he talked of any mission from Hea- 
ven. All his irregularities, real and supposed, 
date from after his fiftieth year, when the good 
Kadijah died. All his *‘ ambition,” seemingly, 
had been, hitherto, to live an honest life; his 
‘‘fame,”’ the mere good opinion of neighbours 
that knew him, had been sufficient hitherto. Not 
till he was already getting old, the prurient heat 
of his life all burnt out, and peace growing to be 
the chief thing this world could give him, did he 
start on the ‘‘ career of ambition ;”’ and, belying 
all his past character and existence, set up as a 
wretched empty charlatan to acquire what he 
could now no longer enjoy! For my share, I 
have no faith whatever in that. 

Ah no: this deep-hearted Son of the Wilder- 
ness, with his beaming black eyes, and open 
social deep soul, had other thoughts in him than 
ambition. A silent great soul; he was one of 
those who cannot but be in earnest; whom Na- 
ture herself has appointed to be sincere. While 
others walk in formulas and hearsays, contented 
enough to dwell there, this man could not screen 
himself in formulas; he was alone with his own 
soul and the reality of things. The great Mys- 
tery of Existence, as I said, glared in upon him; 
with its terrors, with its spiendours; no hear- 
says could hide that unspeakable fact, ‘* Here am 
I!” Such sincerity, as we named it, has in 
very truth something of divine. The word of 
such a man is a Voice direct from Nature’s own 
Heart. Men do and must listen to that as to no- 
thing else ;—all else is wind in comparison. 
From of old, a thousand thoughts, in his pil- 

imings and wanderings, had been in this man: 

hatam I? What is this unfathomable Thing 
1 live in, which men name Universe? What is 
Life; what is Death? What am I to believe? 
What am Ito do? The grim rocks of Mount 
Hara, of Mount Sinai, the stern sandy solitudes 
answered not. The great Heaven rolling silent 
overhead, with its blue glancing stars, answered 
not. There was no answer. The man’s own 





soul, and what’of God’s inspiration dwelt there, 
had to answer! 

It is the thing which all men have to ask them- 
selves ; which we too have to ask, and answer. 
This wild man felt it to be of infinite moment ; 
all other things of no moment whatever in com- 
parison. ‘The jargon of argumentative Greek 
Sects, vague traditions of Jews, the stupid rou- 
tine of Arab Idolatry: there was no answer in 
these. A Hero, as I repeat, has this first dis- 
tinction, which indeed we may call first and last, 
the Alpha and Omega of his whole Heroism. 
That he looks through the shows of things into 
things. Use and wont, respectable hearsay, re- 
spectable formula: all this is good, or is not 
good. There is something behind and beyond 
all these, which all these must correspond with, 
be the image of, or they are—/dolatries ; “bits 
of black wood pretending to be God;” to the 
earnest soul a mockery and abomination. Ido- 
latries never so gilded, waited on by heads of the 
Koreish, will do nothing for this man. ‘Though 
all men walk by them, what good is it? The 
great Reality stands glaring there upon him. He 
there has to answer it, or perish miserably. 
Now, even now, or else through all Eternity 
never! Answer it; thou must find an answer. 
—Ambition? What could all Arabia do for this 
man; with the crown of Greek Heraclius, of 
Persian Chosroes, and all crowns in the Earth ; 
—what could they all do for him? It was not 
of the Earth he wanted to hear tell; it was of 
the Heaven above and of the Hell beneath. All 
crowns and sovereignties whatsoever, where 
would they in a few brief years be? To be 
Shiek of Mecca or Arabia, and have a bit of gilt 
wood put into your hand,—will that be one’s sal- 
vation? I decidedly think, not. We will leave 
it altogether, this impostor-hypothesis, as not 
credible ; not very tolerable even, worthy chiefly 
of dismissal by us. 

Mahomet had been wont to retire yearly, 
during the month Ramadhan, into solitude and 
silence; as indeed was the Arab custom; a 
praiseworthy custom, which such a man, above 
all, would find natural and useful. Communing 
with his own heart, in the silence of the moun- 
tains ; himself silent; open to the ‘small still 
voices ;”’ it was a right natural custom! Maho- 
met was in his fortieth year, when having with- 
drawn to a cavern in Mount Hara, near Mecca, 
during this Ramadhan, to pass the month in 
prayer, and meditation on those great questions, 
he one day told his wife Kadijah, who with his 
household was with him or near him this year, 
That by the unspeakable special favour of Hea- 
ven he had now found it all out; was in doubt 
and darkness no longer, but saw it all. That all 
these Idols and Formulas were nothing, miserable 
bits of wood; that there was One God in and 
over all; and we must leave all Idols, and look 
to Him. That God is great; and that there is 
nothing else great! He is the Reality.. Wooden 
Idols are not real; He is real. He made us at 
first, sustains us yet; we and all things are but 
the shadow of Him ; atransitory garment veiling 
the Eternal Splendour. «+ Allah akbar, God is 
great ;’’—and then also “‘ Jslam,”” That we must 
submit to God. That our whole strength lies in 
resigned submission to Him, whatsoever He do 
tous. For this world, and for the other! ‘The 
thing He sends to us, were it death and worse 
than death, shall be good, shall be best; we re- 
sign ourselves to God.—‘If this be Jslam;’ 
says Goethe, “do we not all live in Jslam ?” 
Yes, all of us that have any moral life; we all 





live so. {thas ever been held the highest wis- 
dom for a man not merely to submit to Necessity, 
—Necessity will make him submit,—but to 
know and believe well that the stern thing which 
Necessity had ordered was the wisest, the best, 
the thing wanted there. ‘To cease his frantic 
pretension of scanning this great God’s- World in 
his sinall fraction of a brain; to know that it had 
verily, though deep beyond his soundings, a Just 
Law, that the soul of it was Good ;—that his part 
in it was to conform to the Law of the Whole, 
and in devout silence follow that; not question- 
ing it, obeying it as unquestionable. 
(To be continued.) 





From Miss Sedgwick’s “‘ Letters from Abroad.” 
LONDON. 


The familiar names of the streets, the neutral tint 
of the houses, the great superiority of the pavements 
to ours, and, having last seen New York, the supe- 
rior cleanliness of the streets. I have all my life 
heard London spoken of as dismal and dark. It may 
be so in winter; it is not now. The smoke colour 
of the houses is soft and healthy to the eye, so unlike 
our flame-coloured cities, that seem surely to typify 
their destiny, which is, you know, to be burned up, 
sooner or later—sooner, in most cases. And, having 
had nothing to do to-day but gaze from our windows, 
what think you has struck us as quite different from 
a relative position in our own city? The groups of 
ballad singers, consisting usually of a man and wo- 
man, and one or two children. I have seen such in 
New York half a dozen times in my life, and they 
are always people from the Continent of Europe. 
Here, not half an hour passes without a procession 
of these licensed, musical, and, to us novices, irre- 
sistible heggars. Then there are the hawkers of 
flowers, as irresistible, lovely bouquets of moss-rose- 
buds, geraniums, heliotropes, and what not. As we 
are in the neighbourhood of Piccadilly and the parks, 
our street is quite a thoroughfare, and we are every 
moment exclaiming at the superb equipages that 
pass our window. Nothing, I presume, of the kind 
in the world exceeds the luxury of an English car- 
riage with all its appointments; and yet, shall I con- 
fess to you that, after my admiration of their superb 
horses was somewhat abated, I have felt, in looking 
at them, much as I have at seeing a poor little child 
made a fool of by the useless and glittering trappings 
of his hobbyhorse. What would our labouring men, 
who work up the time and strength God gives them 
into independence, domestic happiness, and political 
existence—what would they, what should they say, 
at seeing three—four servants—strong, tall, well- 
made young men (for such are selected) attached to 
a coach, one coachman and three footmen, two, of 
course, perfect supernumeraries? We *“moralise 
the spectacle,” too; observe the vacant countenance 
and flippant air of these men, chained to the circle of 
half a dozen ideas, and end with a laugh at their fan- 
tastical liveries: some in white turned with red, and 
some in red turned with white. Fancy a man driv- 
ing, with a militia general’s hat, feathers and all, 
with three footmen, one seated beside him and two 
behind, all with white coats, scarlet plush breeches, 
white silk stockings, rosettes on their shoes, and 
gold-headed batons in their white-gloved hands. 
There must be something “rotten in the state,” 
when God’s creatures, “possible angels,” as our 
friend Doctor T. calls all humankind, look up to a 
station behind a lord’s coach as a privileged place. 
“Possible angels” they may be, but, alas, their 
path is hedged about with huge improbabilities ! 


PARKS, GARDENS. 


I never enter the London parks without regretting 
the folly (call it not cupidity) of our people, who, 
when they had a whole continent at their disposal, 
have left such narrow spaces for what has been so 
well called the lungs of a city ; its breathing places 
they certainly are. 


I do not know the number of 
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squares in London. 1 should think a hundred as 
large as our boasted St. John’s Park, the Park, 
Washington and Union Squares. Their parks ap- 

ear to me to cover as much ground as half our city 
of New York. ‘The Regent’s Park, the largest, 
contains 450 acres; Hyde Park, 395. Besides these, 
there are Green and St. James’s Parks, which, how- 
ever, are both much smaller than Hyde Park. I 
wonder if some of our speculating lot-mad people 
would not like to have the draining of their adorning 
waters, and the laying out of the ground into streets 
and building lots, a passion as worthy as Scott’s old 
Cummer’s for streaking a corse. It would, indeed, 
be changing the living into the dead to drive the 
spirit of health and the healthiest pleasure from these 
beautiful grounds. The utilitarian principle, in its 
narrowest sense, has too much to do in our country. 
I can fancy a Western squatter coming into Regent’s 
Park and casting his eye over its glades, gardens, 
and shrubberies, exclaim, ‘* Why, this is the best of 
parara* land ; 1’ll squat here !” 

Yes, dear C., that surely is a narrow utilitarianism 
which would make everything convertible to the 
meat that perisheth; and to that would sacrifice 
God’s rich provisions for the wants of man’s spirit. 
The only chance a London tradesman has to feel that 
he has anything nobler in his nature than a craving 
stomach, is when he comes forth on Sunday from his 
smoky place of daily toil into these lovely green 
parks, where he and his young ones can lay them- 
selves down on the green sward, under the shadow 
of majestic trees, amid the odour of flowers and the 
singing of birds: all God’s witnesses even to their 
dulled senses. We have 300,000 souls now in New 
York. We shall goon have our million; but, alas! 
we have no such paradise in preparation for them ! 

The Zoological Garden is in Regent’s Park. As 
agarden merely, it is very beautiful; and I do not 
doubt its planner or planners had reference to the 
original type of all gardens. Its various and vast 
number of ani:aals remind you at every turn of Mil- 
ton’s Paradise, though the women in blue and pur- 
ple satin, and the men in the last fashion of Bond 
street, bear little resemblance to the original speci- 
mens of those who, with their loyal subjects, were 
“to find pastime and bear rule.” 


‘For contemplation, he, and valour formed ; 
For softness, she, and sweet attractive grace.” 


All the representatives of the bird and animal 
creaticn that were housed in the ark appear to have. 
their descendants here; and, as if to guard them 
against dying of homesickness, they have their little 
surroundings made as far as possible to resemble 
their native places. They are accommodated ac- 
cording to the national taste, with private lodgings, 
and space to roam and growl at will a l’Anglais. 
There is sparkling water for aquatic birds, and ponds 
for the otter to dive in. There is space for the dainty 
giraffe, who seems hardly to touch the ground for 
very delicateness, to rove over, and trees, to whose 
topmost branches he stretches his flexile neck. The 
bear has his area, with poles to hug and climb, and 
the elephant his tank to swim in, and forest-like 
ee to lumber along; and camels we saw in the 

istance grazing on fields of green grass; and then 
there are “‘ rows of goodliest trees” and ‘ verdurous 
walls ;”? ‘* blossoms and fruits;”’ all the luxuries of 
paradise, save authority, solitude, innocence, and a 
few such light matters. The garden has not been 
open more than twelve years. ‘The price of admis- 
Sion is only one shilling English. ‘This we should 
think liberal enough in our democratic country. The 
pleasure is made more exclusive on Sunday by the 
Tequisition of a member’s ticket, but these are easily 
obtained. Several were sent us unasked. If you 
care for such shows, you may then, in addition to 
the birds and beasts, see the gentry and nobility! 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


It is worth crossing the Atlantic to enter the little 
door by which we first went into the Abbey, and 
ave your eyes light on that familiar legend, ‘ O rare 


——— 


* The Western Anglice for prairie. 





Ben Jonson!” And then to walk around and see 
the monuments of Shakspeare, Spenser, Milton, and 
of other inspired teachers. You have strange and 
mixed feelings. You approach nearer to them than 
ever before, but it is in sympathy with their mor- 
tality. You realise for the first time that they are 
dead ; for who, of all your friends, have been so 
living to you as they ? e escaped from our auto- 
maton guide, and walked about as if in a trance. 

There is much embodied history in the Abbey— 
facts recorded in stone. And there are startling 
curiosities of antiquity, such, for example, as a coro- 
nation chair as old as Edward the Confessor’s time, 
and the helmet of Henry V., and his saddle, the 
very saddle he rode at Agincourt. I thought, as I 
looked at it, and felt the blood tingling in my veins, 
that his prophecy of being “freshly remembered,” 
even * to the ending of the world,”’ was in fair pro- 
gress to fulfilment. 

The Gothic architecture of parts of the Abbey is, 
I believe, quite unequaled; but the effect of the 
whole is impaired by Protestant spoliations and al- 
terations. Henry the Seventh’s chapel, with its 
carved stone-ceiling, is a proverb and miracle of 
beauty. 

I was grievously disappointed in St. Paul’s. I 
early got, from some schoolbook, I believe, an im- 
pression that it was a model of architecture, that Sir 
Christopher Wren was a divine light among artists, 
and sundry other false notions. It stands in the 
heart of the city of London, and is so defaced, and 
absolutely blackened by its coal-smoke, that you 
would scarcely suspect it to be of that beautiful ma- 
terial white marble. A more heavy, inexpressive 
mass can hardly be found cumbering the ground. 
lt takes time and infinite pains, depend on’t, to edu- 
cate the Saxon race out of their natural inaptitude 
in matters of taste. As you stand within and under 
the dome, the effect is very grand and beautiful. 
The statnes here and at Westminster struck me as 
monstrous, and even curious, productions for an age 
when Grecian art was extant, or, indeed, for any 
age; for there is always the original model, the hu- 
man form. The artists have not taken man for their 
model, but the English man, of whom grace can 
scarcely be predicated, and the Englishman, too, in 
his national, and sometimes in his hideous military 
costume. 


OPERA. 


We went to the ‘Italian opera, and sat in the pit. 
The intermixture of gaily-dressed ladies with men 
in the pit gives it a civilised and lively aspect ; it is 
something like turning a forest into a flower garden. 
The pit of the opera is filled with people of respect- 
able condition, as you may suppose from the cost of 
any box large enough for five or six people being 
seven or eight guineas. We paid two dollars for a 
seat. Mrs. was with us, expounding to us, 
and enjoying, as none but those who have the genius 
to the fingers’ ends that makes the artist, can enjoy. 
The people who have the reputation of being the first 
singers in the world, sang: Grisi, the young Garcia, 
Persiani, La Blache, Tamburini, and a very inte- 
resting young man, the son of an Italian marquis, 
whose nom-de-guerre is Mario. The little queen was 
in her box behind a curtain, as carefully hidden from 
her people as an Oriental monarch; not from any 
Oriential ideas of the sacredness of her person, but 
that she may cast off her royal dignity, and have the 
privilege of enjoying unobserved, as we humble peo- 
ple do. No chariness of her countenance could 
make her * like the robe pontifical, ne’er seen but 
wondered at.”” She is a plain little body enough, as 
we saw when she protruded her head to bow to the 
high — in the box nextto her: the queen-dowa- 
ger, the rincess Esterhazy, and so on. Ordinary 
is the word for her; you would not notice her among 
a hundred others in our village church. Just now 
she is suffering for the tragedy of Lady Flora, and 
fears are entertained, whenever she appears, that 
there will be voices to cry out, “ Where is Lady 
Flora ?”” a sound that must pierce the poor young 
thing’s heart. Ah! she has come to the throne 
when royalty pays quite too dear for its whistle! 








We had the ballet La Gitana after the singing— 
and Taglioni. No praise of her grace is exaggerated. 
There is music in every movement of her arms; and 
if she would restrict herself within the limits of 
decency, there could not be a more exquisite specta- 
cle of its kind than her dancing. I would give in to 
the ravings of her admirers, and allow that her grace 
is God’s beautiful gift, and that fitting it is it should 
be so used. But could not this grace be equally de- 
monstrated with a skirt a few inches longer and 
rather less transparent? To my crude notions her 
positions are often disgusting ; and when she raised 
her leg to a right angle with her body, I could have 
exclaimed, as Carlyle did, ‘* Merciful heaven! where 
will it end ?”” 

Familiarity must dull the sense to these bad parts 
of the exhibition; for Mrs. quoted a French- 
woman, who said, on seeing Taglioni, “I faut étre 
sage pour danser comme ¢a” (one must be virtuous 
to dance like that). I should rather have said, «Tl 
ne faut pas étre femme pour danser comme ga.” And 
I would divide the world, not as our witty friend 
does into men, women, and Mary Wolston- 
crafts, but into men, women, and _ ballet-dancers. 
For surely a woman must have forgotten the instincts 
of her sex before she can dance even as Taglioni 
does. Iam not apt, as you know, my dear C., to 
run a tilt against public amusements; but I hold 
this to be an execrable one; and, if my voice could 
have any influence, 1 would pray every modest wo- 
man and modest man, for why should this virtue be 
graduated by a different scale for the different sexes ? 
every modest man and woman, then, in our land to 
discountenance its advancement there. If we have 
not yet the perfection of a matured civilisation, God 
save us from the corruptions that prelude and inti- 
mate its decline! 











From Buckingham’s Tour. 


GRAND ISLAND, OR OWANUNGAH. 


This is about ten miles in length and about seven 
miles in breadth, being an irregular oval in its shape, 
dividing the Niagara stream into two branches, of 
which the easternmost is the broadest and deepest, 
and, consequently, the one generally navigated, there 
being from three to five fathoms of water in it 
throughout. This island contains nearly eighteen 
thousand acres of land, of the first quality as to fer- 
tility, though now covered with forests of wood. 

It was originally purchased of the Indians who 
inhabited it for a trifling sum, but it is now the pro- 
perty chiefly of a company of wealthy men at Bos- 
ton, who bought it for its timber; and some few 
individuals residing in Buffalo and elsewhere have 
portions of it also. The price asked for land upon 
it now is from twenty to thirty dollars per acre, 
though no part of it, I believe, is yet cultivated. 
The finest trees growing upon it are chiefly white 
oak, hickory, basswood, black walnut, whitewood, 
ash, elm, sugar-maple, and beech. 

The Boston company have recently erected saw- 
mills at a point on the east side of the island, nearly 
opposite the Erie Canal, which they have called 
Whitehaven, and where we landed while the steam- 
boat was taking in wood for her fires. We saw 
several large oak trees under the process of being 
sawed into planks of from two to five inches in thick- 
ness. The machinery was worked by steam, end 
one set of saws, all acting together so as to divide 
the tree into as many planks as might be thought 
proper, would effect as much in the same space of 
time as thirty men using saws in pairs. Some of 
these trees were five feet in diameter ; and instances 
had occurred of some exceeding six feet, or eighteen 
feet in girth. 

These are the trees of the primeval forest where 
no wood has ever been cut down before, and which 
trees are no doubt the growth of centuries. In the 
recesses of these thick forests are found, even now, 
deer in abundance, as well as other e; and the 
] r birds, such as pheasants, quails, partridges, 
nial slant, abound, as well as fish in great variety. 
When the first 


owth wood is all cleared away, the 
island will no 


oubt be cultivated ; and it is more 
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than probable that before the commencement of the 
next century several large cities may occupy its 
banks, its position being extremely favourable for 
that purpose, and its fertility sufficient to sustain a 
large population. 

‘rom the Whitehaven timber-yard there have 
been already sent to Boston, besides the oak plank 
going off almost every day, three complete ships, 
which were cut out in frame here, including all 
the necessary timbers and planking; and these, be- 
ing conveyed by the Erie Canal to Albany, thence 
to New York by the Hudson, and thence to Boston 
by sea, were put together at the ship-yards of Boston 
in perfect vessels, one of which was sent to South 
America, one to the Mediterranean, and one to India. 

It was on this island that Major Noah, the present 
editor of the New York Evening Star, and author of 
a work endeavouring to establish the descent of the 
Indiar. race from the lost tribes of the house of Israel, 
proposed to build a city, to be called “ Ararat,” for 
the purpose of collecting together all the Jews, now 
selteed over the worl, into one spot, and fixing on 
this as their permanent home and abode till the com- 
ing of their expected Messiah. The plan, however, 
was not sufficiently popular among the Jews them- 
selves to receive their approbation, and it accordingly 
fell to the ground; but the major, himself a Jew, 
has thought the project of sufficient importance to 
deserve a permanent record, and accordingly, at this 
station of Whitehaven, where the city was intended 
to be built, a monument has heen erected, with an 
inscription in Hebrew, for the information of all suc- 
ceeding generations. 





From the “ Literary Remains of L. F. L.” 
LUCY ASHTON. 


I shall never forget the first reading of the “* Bride 
of Lammermuir.” [I was staying in the country in 
one of those large rambling houses, which ought to 
please a taste for architecture, as they combine every 
variety. There was enough remaining of hoar an- 
tiquity, to contrast strongly with the comforts of mo- 
dern life. There was a large old hall and spiral 
staircase of black oak, hung round with family por- 
traits, grim and faded. There were long corridors, 
suites of rooms which were shut up, and the reputa- 
tion of the library was far from good. The house 
had been uninhabited for years, and its present pos- 
sessor was just come into possession and from the 
continent, while a few of the rooms had been hastily 
fitted up for the reception of himself and his wife. 
It was an odd contrast to go from the drawing-room, 
crowded with sofas, ottomans, looking-glass, hot- 
house plants, and tables covered with books and 
toys, into any of the other apartments. Mine was 
peculiarly dreary—the bed was of green velvet, black 
with time, and with those old-fashioned plumes at 
the corner, which resemble the decorations of a 
hearse. The chimney-piece was of dark wood, 
carved with grotesque faces, and an enormous press 
of the same material might have contained two or 
three skeletons, or manuscripts enough to have re- 
corded every murder in the country. A large cedar 
grew so near to the window, that some of the small 
boughs touched the glass—and when the wind was 
high, a cry almost like that of human suffering came 
from the branches. The candles on my table did 
little more than cast a charmed circle of light around 
myself; but an enormous wood fire sent occasional 
gleams around the gloomy room, giving to every ob- 
ject it touched that fantastic seeming peculiar to fire- 
light. I had left the drawing-room early— 


ss E’en in the sunniest climes, 
Light breezes will ruffle the flowers sometimes,” 


and my host and his lady had disagreed about a 
dinner in the neighbourhood—the lady wished to go, 
the gentleman did not. Retreat in such cases is the 
only plan for a prudent third party, before either 
thinks of appealing to you. If you give an opinion 
in favour of one, you still offend both: for it is a 
physiological quality in quarrels conjugal, that 
though each considers the other to blame, they will 





not allow you to think so too; moreover, the chances 
are, that, in your own private opinion, they are both 
most unpopular verdict to pronounce. I, 
therefore, complained of fatigue, caught up a book, 
and went to my own room. That book was the 
“ Bride of Lammermuir.” 

1 had only, a few evenings before, read the “* Mys- 
teries of Udolpho,” but cannot say that their much 
talked of terrors had the least effect upon my nerves. 
I was tired, but if their pages gave me sleep, they 
did not add dreams. But I read the volume of to- 
night, till the most absolute terror took possession of 
me. I felt myself cold and pale.’ I involuntarily 
drew nearer to the candles with a sense of security. 
I avoided looking towards the darker parts of the 
room; and I remember putting out one light, lest 
they should not last till morning. If I had sat up 
all night, 1 could not have gone to bed in the dark. 
Yet, in spite of the protection of the candle, I started 
from my sleep twenty times, so vividly were the 
scenes impressed upon my mind. It haunted me for 
days and days. Itis even now on my memory like 
a terrific dream. 

The * Bride of Lammermuir’’ is one of the finest 
of Scott’s conceptions—it belongs to the highest 
order of poctry—it combines the terrible and the 
beautiful. That Fate, so powerful and so grand 
an element in the Greek drama, pervades the Scot- 
tish tragedy. Few are thie beliefs, still fewer the 
superstitions of to-day. We pretend to account for 
every thing, till we do not believe enough for that 
humility so essential to moral discipline. But the 
dark creed of the fatalist still holds its ground—there 
is that within us, which dares not deny what, in the 
still depths of the soul, we feel to have a mysterious 
predominance. ‘I’o a certain degree we control our 
own actions—we have the choice of right or wrong; 
but the consequences, the fearful consequences, lie 
not with us. Let any one look upon the most im- 
portant epochs of his life; how little have they been 
of his own making—how one slight thing has led on 
to another, till the result has been the very reverse 
of our calculations. Our emotions, how little are 
they under our own control! how often has the 
blanched lip, or the flushed cheek, betrayed what the 
will was strong to conceal! Of all our sensations, 
love is the one which has most the stamp of Fate. 
What a mere chance usually leads to our meeting 
the person destined to alter the whole currrent of our 
life. What a mystery even to ourselves the influ- 
ence which they exercise over us.. Why should we 
feel so differently towards them, to what we ever 
felt before? An attachment is an epoch in existence 
—it leads to casting off old ties, that, till then, had 
seemed our dearest; it begins new duties; ofien, in 
a woman especially, changes the whole character; 
and yet, whether in its beginning, its continuance or 
its end, love is as little within our power as the 
wind that passes, of which no man knows whither 
it goeth or whence it comes, All that mortal re- 
solve can effect, is to do the best under the circum- 
stances in which we are placed, to keep alive the 
sweet voice of approval in our hearts, and trust that 
the grave will be buat the bright gate opening on all 
that we now see through a glass darkly. 

The ancients believed that the dark ministry of 
fate was on many a kingly line even to its close—a 
belief confirmed by the judaical ritual. ‘I will visit 
the sins of the fathers upon the children, even unto 
the third and fourth generation.” The house of Ra- 
venswood is doomed to destruction. Its chiefs have 
been men strong and evil in the land—the blood of 
the victim has not sunk into the earth—and the cry 
of the oppressed has not risen on the morning in vain. 
The dark sand has run to the appointed hour, and 
the proud and stately race will soon be a desolation 
whose place no man knoweth. But it is one of the 
mysteries of mortality that the wicked fall, and with 
them perish the innocent. Is it that remorse may 
be added to the bitterness of punishment? The fated 
house falls, and with it the lovely and fragile flower 
that had rashly clung to the decaying wall. There 
is something so gentle so touching in Lucy Ashton, 
that we marvel how human being could be found to 
visit one so soft, too roughly. But that wonder 
ceases in the presence of those human demons, ha- 





tred, pride, and revenge. Lucy is but one of these 
tender blossoms crushed without care on our daily 
path. hough from her vivid imagination, likely to 
love a man like Ravensworth, she was unfit to be 
his wife; still more unfit to struggle with the diffi. 
culties attendant on an engagement which the heart 
kept but too truly. The moral change is exquisitely 
developed. First, there is the pensive girl, pensive 
because— 


“Tn youth sad fancies we affect ;” 


then comes a brief season of love whose very hap- 
piness 


‘** Might make the heart afraid ;” 


then regret, restraint, and unkindliness. Visionary 
terrors heighten the doubts, that he, for whose sake 
she endures all this, holds the sacrifice light. The 
domestic persecution—persecution the hardest to 
bear—goes on, eyes that once looked love, now tum 
on her in anger or disdain. The temper gives way, 
then the mind. Echo answers “ where?” when too 
late, the repentant father asks for his gentle, his af- 
fectionate child! Well might Henry Ast:ton re- 
member to the day of his death, that the last time 
his sister’s arm pressed him, it was damp and cold 
as sepulchral marble. 





L. E. L. 


Yes ! Summer comes to cheer our northern land, 

But where art thou, enchantress, L. E. L.? 

No timbrel rings to thy once skilful hand, 

And silence chains thy sweetly-sounding shell : 

The wild flowers droop around each haunted well, 

And o’er the fairy green and babbling brook, 

Is spread the shadow of some troubled spell. 

Natore’s glad minstrels have their bowers forsook, 

And for their notes comes up the solemn swell - 
Of that sad peal on peal; which rings thy requiem 

knell. 


And they have laid thee, gentlest L. E. L 

In that enduring dreamless, last repose ; 

In the deep solitude of some lone dell. 

There thy chief mourner is the wilding rose ; 

And there the * lowly daisy’’ sweetly blows, 

While ever and anon some sheep-fold bell, 

Comes tinkling from afar at twilight’s close. 

Ah! there thy spirit would have loved to dwell 
*Mid sounding streams’ low chime, and wood- 

notes’ softest swell. 
— Dublin University Magazine. 
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